[No. 2] 
OPERATION SMACK (H. Res. 121) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 3, 1953. 
The committee met at 10 a.m. in the committee room of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, the Honorable Dewey Short (chairman) 
presiding. 
(H. Res. 121 is as follows:) 


[H. Res. 121, 88d Cong., Ist sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas an Associated Press release widely publicized through this country in the press of Monday. 
January 26, originating in Seoul, Kerea, carried the following statement that a combat raid - 

“* * * Called ‘Operation Smack’ was witnessed by invited high officers of the United States air and 
ground forces and war ccrrespondents. Each held a mimeographed seven-page timetable, bound in eard- 
board with a three-color decoration on the cover. 

“The attack, planned since Jan. 19 ticked off according to schedule until the infantrymen, trudging up 
Little Spud hill in the final act, were caught in a deadly hail of Communist groundfire and grenades within 
15 yards of the crest. 

“After heavy fighting the U. N. troops pulled back to their own lines, four and one-half hours after the 
attack began at 1 p. m. 


> “135 Chinese Killed 
he - solc killed about 35 Chinese and wounded some 20 more while the spectators watched from 
a rar erva bunker. The U.N. soldiers used f'amethrowers in the fight. 
liedGaees wert@giot announced, but armored personnel carriers dashed thru bursting Red mortar and 
y smal arms picking up and bringing out casualties. 
“The A y said s was one of the few times that a secret time-table for attack had been made avuilable 
ited Ast be an attack was staged. ‘The schedule for ‘Operation Smack’ was bound in covers and 
4 a ce ront, Army said, only because cf the visitors. ‘ 


Et. Gen. Glenn T. Barcus, Fifth Air Foree commander; Lt. Gen. Paul Kendall, First Corps commander 

Maj (cow, Wa C. Smith, commander of the United States Seventh Division, were among w itnesses 

of co-orgppated ck. They watched from observation posts overlooking T-Bone hill. 
* * 


s 
oa “Called Pure Hell 


wounded infantryman said: 

“ ‘Despite everything thrown at them before we jumped off, the Gooks weathered it in their rabbit holes, 
trenches and bunkers. 

“*They lobbed hand-grenades down on us as we started up the bill and as we got close to the top they 
caught us in crossfire from two directions. 

“ “Tt was pure hell that fight they putup. We got to within 15 yards of the highest point but we simply 
could not go any farther.’ 

Said news story above referred to being captioned in one paper, ‘Invited Guests cce Allies Fail in Big 
Attack’, and 

an editorial in another paper under the caption ‘Command Performance’, among other things 
Stated: 

“This was a raid cn the strongly fortified and entrenched Chinese lines on a hill north of Seoul. Two 
Hutenaat generals and a major general were invited to watch, along with a group of newspiper correspon- 
dents. The guests were banded a seven-page timetable, with a three-color cover, the whole called ‘Scenario’, 

“What mikes this grisly show more idiotic is the absence of a good reason for staging it. The lines in 
Korea have been more or less stabilized for more than a year and a half. The raid was int-nded to be only 
of local effect. It was known that the Communists had had many months to dig themselves into virtuaily 
impregnable defenses. 


“Heavy vs were American losses in these operations, they were at least for a definite purpose and in - 
suance of a general strate ¢ plan. But the hill attack in Korea was intended to be no mane than a ot 
exhibition. If it haa succeeded, the American ferces weuld have wen nothing but an advance of a fow 
hundred yards and the ridge of one hill among thousands. How can anyone justify such an operation or 
contend the sacriice would have been worth it, even had it succeeded?” 

Whereas said news stories and editorials tend to lower the morale of the men 
in the service, cause resentment among our people, and interfere with the support 
which should be given the armed services: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Secretary of Defense report to the Clerk of the House in 
broad general terms— 
(a) the purpose of the raid; : 
(b) whether a time table for the attack was made available to invited 
guests before the attack was staged; 
(c) whether the schedule for the attack was bound in covers and given a 
colored front; 
(d) if the answer to the last question is in the affirmative— 

1. what was the reason for that procedure?; 

2. how many were printed and the number by whom and to whom 
distributed?; 

3. if schedules, or any advance notice of, or orders for, the attack were 
printed, to what officers—not individual names—were they distributed?; 
and 

4. please furnish us a copy; 

(e) who, if anyone, was present as visitors or spectators and, broadly, what 
were the reasons for the attendance of each?; 

(f) were motion pictures made of the operation? If the answer is in the 
affirmative— 

1. by whom; 

2. for what purpose; and 

3. if made, by whom and for what purpose were they to be used in the 
United States, or elsewhere? ; 

(g) have the lines in Korea been more or less stabilized for a year? And, 
if so, what was the specific purpose of this raid?; and 

(h) approximately how many men in the Armed Forces of the United 
States were killed, how many additional men in the Armed Forces of the 
United Nations lost their lives and how many in each category were casualties? 

The CuarrMan. The committee will please be in order. 

The Chair feels constrained to make a brief opening statement. I 
ask your indulgence while I read it. 

Early last week newspapers in various parts of the country carried 
accounts of a combat operation in Korea called Operation Smack. 
Some of the papers carried this story under headlines almost 2 inches 
high completely across the page, such as this [exhibiting newspaper]. 

The accounts stated that a considerable number of American troops 
had staged a combat operation presumably for the entertainment of 
certain generals, war correspondents, and perhaps other visitors; that 
the operation was a failure and that our forces had suffered heavy 
casualties. They further stated that there appeared to be no purpose 
whatsoever for this action, that it was staged in the best Hollywood 
style for the pleasure of the assembled guests who had distributed 
to them a timetable styled “Scenario,” and some accounts even said 
that the guests had score cards to assist them in keeping account of the 
casualties. 

It was only natural and inevitable that these reports would arouse 
the wrath of everyone and certainly bring great anguish to the hearts 
of the mothers and fathers and other loved ones whose fathers, sons, 
and brothers are fighting in Korea. 

On Thursday of last week several Members made statements on the 
floor of the House, and two resolutions were introduced requiring re- 
ports and investigations. At that time I had already been in contact 
with General Hull, Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, in an effort to get 
all possible information. He was then in the process of getting that 
information, but at that time he had no more information than did 
anyone else in the United States. As a consequence, on last Thursday, 
I appealed to the Members of the House not to take snap judgment 
on this matter but to await the full story. 
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I stated at that time that General Hull had twice cabled General 
Collins, our Chief of Staff, who was in Japan on that date, having spent 
a day or two previously in Korea, and that on General Collins’ return 
he would answer all the allegations and charges and give us the full 
facts and the true story. I said then that it was inconceivable to me 
that our military leaders out there would uselessly sacrifice human 
lives. I did not believe it then. I thought, however, that this com- 
mittee and the American people, who are fighting and paying for this 
war, should be fully apprized of the facts and get the complete story. ° 

Since making that statement most of the facts have gradually come 
to light, and | think it is fair to say that the more facts we have 
received the more we have become convinced that the sensational 
newspaper stories were not correct, and that Operation Smack was a 
normal combat operation that had a sound military purpose. It is 
true that it failed and that our forces suffered casualties, but that 
failure should not serve to place such grim business in a Hollywood 
atmosphere. 

I have had the opportunity to discuss this matter privately with 
General Collins, and I have previously seen the secret messages from 
General Van Fleet with reference to it. But the other members of this 
committee and the public have not seen these messages, and they have 
not had the opportunity to talk to General Collins. It is for that 
reason that this meeting has been scheduled, in order that General 
Collins may tell the full story to the American people, giving every 
possible detail consistent with the continuing security of our forces 
in Korea. 

General Collins, we are glad you are back safely at home and we 
now will welcome any statement which you care to make. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


* General Couuins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear in person before this committee to make a brief 
statement to you and then to answer any questions which you might 
have with respect to this operation. 

Let me say first that this operation occurred prior to my arrival in 
Korea on this last trip, so that I have no first-hand personal informa- 
tion with respect to it. However, I think vou know that this recent 
trip, from which I have just returned, is the seventh trip I have made 
to Korea since the fighting began. I am familiar with the type of 
operations which must necessarily be carried on in Korea. Therefore, 
what I say, while not based on first-hand information, is based on my 
own knowledge of the general situation in Korea and on the official 
reports which we have received from General Van Fleet and from 
General Clark since this operation took place. 

It might be profitable for me to first read into the record two 
accounts from men who were out in Korea at the time, which I think 
will give the newspaperman’s own view of this operation as it occurred. 

The first of these is a quote from—— 

Mr. Cote, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. I should like to have the chairman ask to have the 
photographers take their pictures, so that we can concentrate on 
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what the general is saying, and so that the general himself can con- 
centrate. Will you throw up your hand, General, or shake your 
fist at me, or something? Throw up your hand; that is what they 
want. 

General Cotuins. Thank you very much, Mr. Cole. 

The CuatrmMan. The point of order is very well taken. 1 did not 
want to cut the photographers off. Please take one more picture 
now, and then we will call it quits. 

All right. Now proceed without any interruption or diversion. 
The Chair wants to be patient with the press. 

General Couuins. The first of these excerpts was sent in by Mr. 
Jim Robinson of the National Broadcasting Co., from Seoul, and I 
quote: 


The military here are dismayed and absolutely perplexed at the reaction in the 
States as to last Sunday’s raid. That raid took Allied troops storming against 
T-Bone Hill outpost on the western front. Evidently the report in the States is 
that the operation was staged with theatrical trappings. That has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the troops, as to the actual operation itself. The attack 
Sunday was an affair to test coordination between ground forces, tanks, and air, 
There was a briefing for the newsmen in general before the attack. This is 
nothing new. The military have to be briefed. Newsmen often are given 
briefings so as to give them better understanding of the action and the entire 
operation. From a front line, OP top brass watched the attack. Now, in this 
particular attack, which was a relatively small affair, the Red Chinese held the 
crest of a hill against the attack. This is nothing new here. They have held the 
crest of other hills we have attacked. And the attack was certainly not a staged 
affair to amuse generals. It was certainly serious business. Aside from testing 
coordination between air and ground, it had definite value to us. The enemy 
there had been staging a slow, creeping offensive. We hit them hard and stopped 
that. If we had not hit them, in a few days or maybe weeks they would have hit 
us and our casualties would have been far greater than on Sunday. 


I should like also to read an editorial from the Washington News 
under the dateline of Saturday, January 31, 1953, which, aside from 
being an editorial, quotes from the report of Mr. Jim Lucas, whom 
many of this committee know as being a front-line correspondent; 
This editorial is headed ‘The Army was right,”’ and I quote: 


It is human to err, and newspapers, as human institutions, are by no means 
immune from that common failing. We are satisfied from the evidence at hand 
that a large section of theA merican press went off half-cocked in its editorial com- 
ment upon Operation Smack, the Army’s combat operation on T-Bone Hill in 
Korea last Sunday. ‘Lhis raid has been described as a show put on for the benefit 
of visiting generals and other dignitaries, in which American troops allegedly 
were used as “expendable cannon fodder for publicity purposes,” as one Member 
of Congress charged. The News refrained from editorial discussion of the issue 
until an investigation could be made by Jim G. Lucas, our war correspondent in 
Korea, Jim was a fighting Marine throughout World War II, winning his com- 
mission On the battlefield. He saw eight D-days, from Tarawa to Lwo Jima. 
Now, On his third assignment to the Korean front, Jim does not cover the war from 
Tokyo or Seoul, but goes into the field with the troops, where he can observe 
operations at first hand. Hence he was well qualified to pass judgment upen the 
raid in question, having participated in many similar ones himself. Jim Lucas 
was not present at the Sunday raid, but he has investigated the circumstances. 
Sunday’s raid, Mr. Lucas found, was one of several planned and ordered by Gen. 
Mark Clark early this winter. Its purp°se was to take prisoners and to destroy 
underground fortifications. ‘lhe enemy was known to be digging. 

It failed in the first objective, and was only partially successful in the second, 
but thatis war. There were many witnesses at the c peration, and for good reason, 
in Jim’s opinion. Newly assigned officers witness such operations as part of their 
indoctrination. The highest ranking “visiting fireman’ attending this particular 
operation was an Air Force general interested in the study of close air support for 
infantry; all of which makes a lot of sense. How, then, did this affair get out of 


hand? Jim’s answers are: “overzealous public relations’ and ‘‘overzealous press 
coverage.”” Most correspondents regarded the raid as a 1-day story, and they 
now admit they overplayed it, he said. “All are saying frankly that the Army 
is right and we are wrong,” he added. Unfortunately the misunderstanding and 
heartaches resulting from this overzealousness cannot be assuaged by this con- 
fession, but there is a serious lesson in this incident which all of us should take to 
heart. We are in a war, and war is deadly serious business. Wars can be lost 
on the home front as well as on the battlefield. Morale is as vital as ammunition. 
When constructive criticism is justified, no punches should be pulled, but our 
military leaders should be given the benefit of the doubt when there is any reason 
for doubt. Their task is a difficult one without making them whipping boys for 
emotional binges. ‘That happened in this case, and the enemy profited because 
of it. It should not happen again. 

Let me say, gentlemen, that I hold no brief whatever for the eager 
beaver who assembled the operation order for this raid, put it in a 
little folder and issued it with the printing of the divisional insignia on 
the cover of it. The young man who did this did it without the 
knowledge of the division commander, from the reports that I have, 
and he made an error in that regard. I recognize, however, that he 
was 8,000 miles away and had little opportunity to estimate the possible 
impact of this action at home and abroad. However, his enthusiasm 
gave no comfort to the enemy nor did it have any effect on the opera- 
tion. So, the Army accepts it has a share of the responsibility for 
having gotten this thing off the track so far as the reports are con- 
cerned, 

Now, with respect to the operation itself, I have read carefully the 
reports which General Van Fleet has sent in. I was briefed when I 
was in Korea on a series of raids of this character and, really without 
knowing it, had briefly the story of this one told to me. This was 
before the newspaper stories broke. 1 was in Korea just 2 or 3 days 
after this event. 

I will ask your indulgence not to go into too many of the military 
details of this matter, which might be of benefit to the enemy; but the 
fact of the matter was that there was a gap im our knowledge of the 
units opposite a certain area of the front, and the Army commander 
had authorized a succession of raids by a series of units to determine 
what unit was opposite this particular sector of the front. And, as is 
also indicated in the dispatch from Mr. Robinson, the enemy had been 
gradually pushing forward his positions in this particular area. It 
was decided to combine the raid with the punishment of the enemy 
in this particular area. 

Advantage was also taken of this planned raid to check on certain of 
our techniques for close air support, and that is why the commanding 
general of the Fifth Air Force came up to see this raid himself. Now, 
it so happened that the coverage by the Air, according to our official 
reports, was only about 40 percent effective. I think it was a very 
salutary thing that the commanding general of the Air Force was there 
to see what were the results of the bombing. If there was anything 
wrong with it, we expect that the lesson learned from this exercise will 
be put to good use in the next one. 

Now, similarly, the tanks that plaved a part in this exercise had not 
quite gone out far enough to cover the flanks of the unit which was 
making the raid. Incidentally, this particular use of tanks is a rela- 
tively new technique. Ina raid by one of the Korean divisions which 
participated in this same series of operations, the tanks had done an 
exceedingly effective job. This particular group of tanks did not go 
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out far enough and evidently did not cover the flank areas through 
which the unit was to operate. In consequence, then, the leading 
platoon was pinned down. Incidentally, there were three platoons 
involved in this operation, which was a relatively small-scale one. 
The first platoon was pinned down, and then the latter two platoons 
that were thrown in, almost got to the enemy’s final positions, but re- 
ceived such casualties that they called off the operation without secur- 
ing a prisoner. 

Now, what were those casualties? We had 3 men killed in action 
and 61 wounded. I have had a check made since my return, and I 
have a report as to the status of the wounded. Of the 61 wounded, 12 
were severely wounded and 5 critically wounded. The others had 
slight or moderate wounds. ‘Twelve have already returned to duty. 

I also asked the question, because there seemed to be some legitimate 
question on the part of our public here at home, whether or not the 
briefing of the correspondents might have led to a leak to the enemy, 
which gave him warning of this raid. So, | asked the specifie ques- 
tion: What time interval had existed between the briefing and the 
launching of the raid, and where was the briefing held? The reply 
which I received just this morning was that the briefing of corre- 
spondents was held in the Seventh Division Command Post. There 
was no briefing of correspondents in Seoul, from which one of the 
stories was written. The interval between the briefing of the corre- 
spondents and the initial air attack was 35 minutes. From the 
briefing to the initial ground action was 3 hours and 35 minutes. 
From the briefing to the movement of the first platoon across the line 
of departure was 4 hours and 15 minutes. 

I asked a specific question. Here was the question I asked: What, 
if any, chance was there of information of the raid leaking to the 
enemy as a result of the briefing? The answer was ‘‘None.”’ 

Now, what damage was done to the enemy in this operation? 
Eighteen of the enemy’s bunkers were destroyed. Fifty-seven bunkers 
were damaged. Two caves were damaged. Two OP’s were dam- 
aged. Thirteen were killed in action, actually counted on the battle- 
field. Twenty-five additional were estimated killed in action. Three 
were known to be wounded in action. 

General Van Fleet’s final summary—I read from one of his official 
reports—says: 

This action was in no way designed as a demonstration for spectator benefit, 
but was intended to be a sound tactical operation for the capture of prisoners. 
It was felt that the coordinated use of air, artillerv, and army would facilitate 
the task of infantry. All plans were approved by the commanding general of the 
First Corps. The execution of the operation was not considered to be satisfactory 
and has been critiqued in detail by the corps commander with the division com- 
manders. 

That ends my statement, sir. 

The CuairmMan. General Collins, that is a very excellent statement. 
As I said on the radio and television last Thursday, | hope the Ameri- 
ean people, particularly those who were gravely disturbed and dis- 
tressed by these sensational newspaper articles, will reserve their 
judgment until vou have given us the full facts and the complete story. 
I stated that if it were an ordinary routine, normal operation there 
could be no valid or justifiable criticism from any source whatsoever; 
but if it were a staged show to entertain spectators, because some 
young officer who was ambitious wanted to impress some generals, 
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then, of course, it was most reprehensible and the culprit should be 
apprehended and properly punished. 

I am glad vou could appear before us this morning, because I have 
received so many letters and telegrams and postal cards and other 
communications such as this [reading]: 

Mr. SHorr: Like all the specimens from Missouri, vou are long on shooting 
off your mouth but short on shooting a gun. Why don’t vou enlist and do some 
real fighting. Then vou can tell ’em all about it. We don’t pay vou for shooting 
off vour big mouth. 

Here is another fair sample, from Watertown, Mass.: 

Dewey Suorr (Missouri): Pagans put on shows such as Operations Smack 
Indians, headhunters, ete. All responsible should be shot at sunrise after a ecourt- 
martial. Treat them as the masters of concentration camps. 

I think that is from a frustrated old maid. 

Here is another communication, which comes from New York. The 
funny part of it is that most of them are anonymous. They do not 
have the courage to sign them. [Reading: 


— 


No lies, General Collins, can cover the fact our bovs were killed for the amuse- 
ment of the Army cowards. We Americans are not all morons. Why did Maj. 
John Eisenhower need three Secret Service men to guard him. Get to the bottom 
of this. And no lies. 

That is just a fair sample of the dozens and scores of communica- 
tions which | have received, and no doubt other Members of Congress 
have received, since this tempest in the teapot exploded. 

With the permission of the committee, | want to read a brief 
editorial which a friend of mine from Pittsburgh sent me. | received 
it just a few minutes ago. It appeared in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette last Saturday, and it is so reasonable and sensible and such 
sound advice, which I think every Member of Congress should heed, 
that I am going to read it for our own benefit, as well as for the public. 

This article, which appeared in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Satur- 
day, January 31, 1s as follows: 


OPERATION BACKFIRE 


Before condemning anyone in connection with Operation Smack in Korea, 
congressional investigators should get the answer to one basic question: Was this 
operation an essential step in an over-all objective, or was it simply a maneuver 
staged to settle an interservice dispute over the effectiveness of close air support? 

If it were the former, then we don’t see any good reason for all the fuss that has 
been kicked up in the wake of a routine military operation that failed. Had the 
mission succeeded, we would have had heroes instead of complaints. 

The fact that an enthusiastic public-information officer dressed up the opera- 
tional timetable in three colors is wholly irrelevant. The drawing of military 
timetables, with or without color, is standard and commendable procedure. Who 
would be fool enough to send men into battle without first drawing up a schedule 
so that everyone involved would know what to do and when to do it? 

Again, there is nothing new or wrong about having observers, brass or otherwise, 
at the front lines. That is a practice as old as military strategy itself. It is fol- 
lowed to train staff officers and to provide public information. 

And I have several pictures here which were taken last September, 
wher members of this committee—nine of us—flew in a helicopter 
up to the front lines, and rede in jeeps up the hillsides to observation 
posts. | want the other Members who ere on this committee who 
were not on that trip, to look at this this morning. It could have 
been charged that vou staged a show for us, but it was not. It was a 
natural military operation. We were there to learn. How could it 
be otherwise? 
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The editorial goes on to state: 

li, however, the attack on T-Bone Hill was staged to settle a dispute among 
the Marines and the Air Force as to which has the most effective system of close 
air support, then its perpetrators are subject to censure and punisiiment. 

Any interserviee dispute could and shou!d be settled at training camps without 
risking the lives of troops. As things turned out, 3 men were killed and 87 were 
injured (57 of the injured returned to duty the following day) as 1 company 
failed to take the hill. 

Quick and angry public reaction to this episode is readily understood. It 
reflects a deep-seated resentment of this strange and deadly war which nags 
continuously at the American conscience. 

It would, however, be easy to do a grave injustice to American officers who 
after all, have been doing a good job with a nasty situation. Congress and the 
public should hold their fire until all the facts are in on Operation Smack. 

You have given us the facts, which many of us anticipated. It 
merely confirms our deep-seated conviction, after a first-hand contact 
with the field commanders out there, that next to these men’s own 
fathers, mothers, wives, and brothers and sisters, no one in all the 
world ‘s so intensely and vitally concerned with the safety, welfare, 
and lives of those men than is their commanding officer. 

General Couiiins. That is right, sir. 

The Cuareman. Again I want to thank vou, sir, for appearing before 
us this morning. Tam glad that our colleague from Michigan, Mr. 
Hoffman, who was naturally and understandably concerned about 
these newspaper reports, written in garish manner, is here. Lam glad 
that he, who introduced his resolution on Thursday of last week, is 
present this morning. It is only fair to him to give him an opportun- 
ity to be heard at this time. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Chairman, may I ask some questions? 

The Cuarrman. If the members of the committee would like to 
interrogate the general at this point, perhaps we should finish with 
him, because he is a busy man. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General Collins, I am one Member of Congress 
who insisted that we wait for word from the field commander. 

I would like to ask a few questions. This operation was planned, 
was it not, over a period of a few months? 

General Conus. I do not know that it was planned over a period 
of a few months, Mr. Van Zandt, but it was definitely planned ahead 
of time. It was also rehearsed ahead of time, which is the standard 
procedure. As Mr. Short pointed out bv this editorial, a definite time 
schedule has to be developed for operations of this character. If vou 
do not do that, vou are going to get more casualties. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And vour time schedule was put in print, was 
it not? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; it was put in print, which is also the 
standard procedure. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it unusual for an operation of this type to have 
what we call an op plan? 

General Coutiins. We always make up an operational plan; ves, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That has been going on for vears and years and 
vears in the military? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I just went to my files and picked up one such 
plan which we used in World War II. [ notice that whoever turned 
out this op plan apparently did as your soldier did, and drew a few 
sketches on the surface. 
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It is a step-by-step instruction; is it not? 

General Couuins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. To everybody concerned? 

General Couurns. Right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanor. As to what they should do and should not do. 
Therefore, in the distribution of the op plan there is nothing unusual 
in this operation? 

General Coutuins. None whatever, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Your objective was to probe the enemy line, was 
it? 

General Cotuins. It was to probe the enemy line and if possible 
to take prisoners in order to determine what unit had moved into this 
front, which we had not vet discovered. And also it was to put a stop 
to the gradual progressive movement forward of the enemy’s bunker 
system. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, your intelligence had told you 
that recently there had been a change of enemy divisions on the front 
line? 

General Couuins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And you wanted to determine what division was 
out there and also whether or not they had any new equipment, and 
also just what progress they were making in the development of an 
offensive? 

General Couiins. That is right. Actually it was a change in what 
the Communists call an army, rather than a division, which usually 
consists of three divisions. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true, General, that almost every night 
in the week there is an operation on a smaller scale similar to that, 
which takes place on all the fronts in Korea? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; particularly the operations by the 
enemy. I saw just vesterday, for example, in our summary of 
operations, that our lines had been probed in various places across 
the front by enemy units of platoon or company strength. This ts 
done by both sides as a standard operating procedure. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that almost every operation has 
observers, also? 

General Couurns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And that may be the newspapermen alone, or it 
may be newspapermen and officers? 

General That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. From all branches of the service. 

General Coturns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanov. I think if you will look in the record you will 
find that over 100 Members of Congress were in Korea during this 
past vear, and that they were in some command post in the front 
line observing an operation similar to this one. 

General Couuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That ts all. 

The CuarrmMan. I do feel | should say this: Maj. Gen. Wayne Smith, 
the commander of the Seventh Infantry Division, was very gracious 
and kind and cooperative to our subcommittee last September when 
we were in Korea. I have several pictures here, which were taken 
with him. 1] rode in the Jeep with him up to the outpost. 
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I know of no better combat officer. I think General Collins will 
verify that. There is no better combat officer anywhere, who has won 
his spurs the hard way, than General Smith. 

General Cotuins. That is right, sir. He is a competent, proven 
battle leader. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, General, we thank you very much. 

I think we might ask Mr. Hoffman to make a statement at this time 
He perhaps will want to ask you some questions, General. 

General Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If you will, just sit aside for a moment. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The Cuairman. After Mr. Hoffman is heard, please. 

Mr. Paiteixn. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question I would 
like to ask. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, after Mr. Johnson. General Collins? 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask one question, sir? 

You read a message from General Van Fleet. Of course, he was not 
up there. Now, what I should like to have you tell us is whether or 
not what General Van Fleet said was based on information from people 
who were personally observing the operation. 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. So that when he states things as facts, those are 
based on information from somebody who was actually there and saw 
what went on? 

General Couitns. Yes, sir. This is based on the official reports of 
the observers of the Seventh Division, and the corps commander was 
up there himself. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Putter. Some reference was made, General, to the casualties 
in that operation. . 

General Couuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Putten. I wonder what the reasons are as to why the Army has 
not made public the casualties. 

General Cotiins. They have made them public, sir. 

Mr. Putieix. They have made them public by name? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putisr. I had understood that they had not been made public. 

General Coutiins. No, sir. They have been made public. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
permit me to thank you for this opportunity. Appearing here may 
forestall any further comment on the floor of the House. 

It is evident to me, at least, from the general’s statement, that this 
situation arises out of a mistake; or perhaps two mistakes. The 
first one, as I gathered from his statement, was committed by the 
representatives of the press. Unpleasant as it may seem, it was by 
the reporters over there or somewhere else, the caption writers here, 
and the editors who wrote those editorials, who are responsible in 
part for this situation. 

I understood the general to say that the officer who prepared this 
outline made a mistake, the young gentleman or the young officer. 
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General Couns. Not the man who made the outline, Mr. Hoff- 
man; because, as was brought out by Mr. Van Zandt, it was an 
operations order, which we always have to make. The mistake was 
mede—and | have accepted this as being the responsibility of the 
Army—simply by the voung man who took the division insignia and 
put a cover sheet on it. That is right. On the front of it. 

The CuarrmMan. He put a faney dress on it. 

Mr. Horrman. That is right. That is what IT understand. 

General Couns. That is a mistake, and the Army accepts it as a 
mistake and regrets it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, a lot of mistakes have been made, because 
in all of my military experience we have had many operational plans 
with some faney figures on the front page. 

General Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Continue, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. When thiese statements appeared in the press there 
were news stories and editorials. I have here some of those, in 
addition to those referred to by Mr. Short, which I will offer and ask 
be printed in the record, 

(The information is as follows:) 


[From the Boston Post, January 31, 1953) 
NAMES IN “Smack”? DEMANDED 
By John Kelso, Post Washington correspondent 


WasHINGTON, January 30.—The grim list of Americans who died or suffered 
wounds in the Korean battlefield drama called Operation Smack was being kept 
secret by the Army tonight as Senators and Congressmen from all sections of the 
country, including New England, made demands for the identities of the victims. 

All inquiries were answered with the same reply—the identifications could 
not be revealed until next of kin had been notified. The ill-fated Operation Smack 
Was staged last Sunday. 

Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers, Republican, of Lowell, Mass., declared, 
after being refused the identities of those killed or wounded, she will learn them 
“Just as soon as I can.’”’ Her interest, she said, was in Massachusetts casualties. 

Reports from Korea say at least three were killed and several wounded in the 
“operation” staged before an audience selected to watch a timetable Army drive 
that backfired in death and defeat. 

Meanwhile, .a thoroughly angered public made legislators the target for a great 
barrage of letters of protest. 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins is scheduled to testify at an open hearing of the House 
Armed Services Committee Tuesday morning at 10 o'clock. 


PENTAGON ALIBI 


Simultaneously, there were indications that over the week end the Pentagon 
would try to make the ill-fated ‘‘showoff” battle a well-planned maneuver, with 
criticism of it being ‘‘grossly unfair to every man who has fought, suffered, or 
died.” 

It was also learned that Army officers have been frantic in their efforts to get 
in touch with lawmakers known to be ‘‘friendly’’ to the Pentagon, trying to 
persuade them to soft-pedal the pending congressional investigation. 

Generel Collins is due to reach the Capitol by plane tomorrow forenoon. He 
has been in Korea on a routine inspection tour. 

The original intention had been to call him to Capitol Hill promptly on Monday 
morning. 

General Collins will be greeted at the airport by swarms of newsmen and 
photographers. It is doubtful if he will open up on Operation Smack before he 
faces & congressional committee Tuesday. 

It was reported that when General Collins goes to Capitol Hill next week he 
Will have with him maps of the terrain of Operation Smack, copies of the “printed 
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programs”’ with which observers watched the attack from a safe distance, and full 
field reports—at the request of some Congressmen. 

Congressional mail, full of praise for the men who fought, died, and were 
wounded in Operation Smack, was blazing with wrath at the top military 
officers who held the operation under conditions that have been called highly 
theatrical. 

Meanwhile, Senators from all over the country—New England’s ineluded— 
asked the Pentagon for the names of the casualties suffered. 


NEW ENGLAND MEMBERS 


General Collins will testify before the second biggest committee on Capitol 
Hill. Only the House Appropriations Committee, with 50 members, is bigger 
than the 36-man Armed Services Committee of which Congressman Dewey Short, 
of Missouri, is chairman. 

New England Congressmen of the committee are: Philip J. Philbin, of Clinton, 
Mass.; William H. Bates, of Salem, Mass.; Charles Nelson, of Maine; and James 
Patterson, of Connecticut. 

Congressman Short and Senator Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Committee, issued a joint statement during the 
day in which they said: ‘‘We are deeply gratified to discover that the original 
reports Of losses seem to be very greatly exaggerated.”’ 

What reports of supposedly exaggerated losses they were referring to could not 
be ascertained. Repeated efforts to find out the exact number of losses had been 
without success. 

Our losses, according to the carefully worded joint statement today, consisted of 
3 killed in action, 61 wounded—52 of whom required evacuation to aid stations— 
and none missing in action.” 

Although the Army has failed to date to supply the names of the 64 casualties, 
it was quick to identify the public-information officer with the Seventh Division, 
units of which were ordered into Operation Smack. 

Earlier it had been reported that Capt. Clair M. Wolfe, of Omaha, Nebr., 
division public-information officer, had been relieved. 

“That was a mistake,’ he said, “I was not relieved. Iam PIO of the Seventh 
Infantry Division and will be until IT rotate to Japan.” 

Captain Wolfe was in charge of press coverage of Operation Smack on Spud 
Hill in frozen Korea. The Reds finally stopped cold Operation Smack. 

Congressman Short, in amplifying on the statement he and Senator Saltonstall 
released, said that ‘‘about 500 men’”’ took part in Operation Smack. 

“There were two infantry companies, a tank detachment, and an artillery unit 
involved,” he said. “From what I can gather’? the Congressman said, ‘‘the 
Air Force pounded entrenched Communist positions, then the tanks followed 
up, and the infantry brought up the rear. 

“The operation was supposed to be a perfeet demonstration of the way the 
three can work together. The Air Force did bang the enemy position for a long 
time—smacked them good, in other words. 

“That’s why it was called Operation Smack, Then the tanks moved up. 
They went too fast, according to my information now, and the infantry went 
too slow, and the GI’s on foot were caught in a withering crossfire.” 

He said that he believed, on the basis of the sketchy information at his disposal 
at the present time, that ‘‘observers’’ were on hand to witness ‘the effectiveness”’ 
of close air support. 

Close air support and its use, it is known, has been hotly debated among the 
service in Korea. 

These revelations led some Congressmen to believe more strongly than they 
did formerly that Operation Smack—with its “printed programs”’ outlining the 
complete “exercise’’—was, indeed a ‘show-off’? maneuver. 


QUESTION FOR COLLINS 


Whether Operation Smack was intended to be ‘“‘a demonstration”’ of close air 
support “effectiveness”? will be one of the questions General Collins will be asked, 
it was learned. 

A Pentagon spokesman has stated that ‘because the Korean war is stalemated 
we're using it for a testing ground.” 

The Pentagon refused to identify the units participating in Operation Smack 
below the division level for security reasons. 
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The Army issued contradictory versions during the day of the reasons Operation 
Smack was held. An unidentified officer in the Far East said its purpose was to 
take prisoners. None were taken. 

Later, Maj. Gen. Wayne C. Smith, the division commander, who said he con- 
sidered Operation Smack of ‘‘tremendous value,’’ declared that ‘‘a lot of valuable 
information was collected about the terrain, traffic ability of tanks, mass bombings, 
and use of air cover. 

“We found our artillery suppressed their mortars completely as well as the 
enemy’s artillery fire.” 

This so-called “valuable information for observing officers failed to impress 
people from all over the country as mail poured into Capitol Hill. 

The office of Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas reported that it had “started” 
getting such letters. ‘‘Generallv,’’ reported the office, “it takes 4 to 6 days for 
us to hear from Texas by mail.” 

The Far East Command is in charge of Gen. Mark Clark. Clark was com- 
manding general of the World War II Texas Division that suffered heavy losses 
in Italy. His popularity there is not high. 

Gen. James Van Fleet, retiring commanding officer in Korea, reported to the 
Pentagon that ‘the execution of the operation was not considered to be satis- 
factory.” He said further that it has been “critiqued in detail by corps com- 
mander with division commanders.” 

This statement was contained in the Saltonstall-Short release, which follows: 
‘‘We have seen the secret despatch from General Van Fleet to General Clark which 
was relayed in its entirety to General Hull, Acting Chief of Staff, Department of 
the Army, stationed in the Pentagon, relative to Operation Smack concerning 
which there has been so much comment recently. 

“Operation Smack was carried out by a relatively small force consisting of two 
companies of infantry, supported by a detachment of medium tanks and with 
artillery and close air support. 

“The operation had been previously planned and scheduled by the division 
commander concerned as one which was necessary for tactical reasons. It also 
involved tests of air-ground coordination and support.” 

General Van Fleet’s statement contains the following comment: ‘‘This action 
Was in no way designed as a demonstration for spectator benefit, but was intended 
to be a sound tactical operation for the capture of prisoners. It was felt that the 
coordinated use of air, artillery, and armor would facilitate the task of the 
infantry. All plans were approved by CGI Corps. The execution of the opera- 
tion was not considered to be satisfactory, and has been critiqued in detail by 
corps commander with division commanders. 

“The attack was not successful in achieving its objective. The reasons for 
the failure of the attack are set forth in the communication, but are not discussed 
in detail in this joint statement other than to say that the failure of the attack 
was brought about through operational failures which are not unusual and which 
are perhaps well understood by many veterans of close combat. 

“Tt is to be deeply regretted that our forces suffered losses during this operation. 
Our losses consisted 3 killed in action, 61 wounded in action, 52 of which required 
evacuation to aid stations, none missing in action. We are deeply gratified, 
however, to discover that the original reports of losses seem to be very greatly 
exaggerated.” 

The White House would make no comment on Operation Smack for the fourth 
straight day. 

The subject is certain to come up at the first press conference held by President 
Eisenhower, who during the campaign made an issue of the Korean war and re- 
ceived millions of votes he would not have received otherwise. 


{From the Boston Post, January 31, 1953] 


“Smack” UNEXPLAINED 


Army authorities ought to get together on just what did happen at Spud Hill 
in the so-called Operation Smack. They now say that there was nothing unusual 
about that event; it was really only a skirmish, although the original reports from 
accredited correspondents termed it “‘the biggest coordinated raid of the year.” 

They fired the Seventh Division’s public-relations officer, and then reinstated 
him a few hours later. One general said that the casualties were 3 Americans 
killed and 57 were wounded. Another said there were 90 wounded. 
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A correspondent from Tokyo said there were five killed. The original story sent 
out by the Associated Press correspondent who watched the battle, reported, 
“Allied losses were not announced, but armored personnel carriers dashed through 
bursting Red mortar fire and heavy small-arms fire, picking up and bringing out 
casualties.” 

One report said that Gen. Mark Clark ordered the assault; another said General 
Clark neither approved nor disapproved because he knew nothing about it. 

The full story will not be known until Gen, J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of 
Staff, makes a report to congressional committees. But one thing that everyone 
agrees on is the elaborate dressing up of the occasion, with the use of a prepared 
program with a three-color illustration which was used by Army officers and 
correspondents as they watched the action. 

This, according to the Seventh Division officers, was a little fancy, but they 
insist that outside of the ornate program there was nothing different from the 
usual observational scheduling. 

It must have been very convenient for those who watched the Americans being 
killed and wounded to consult their faney three-colored program, and to reflect 
that someone had a nice artistic sense in laying out the pamphiet. 

There’s notbing like dressing things up for the visiting brass. Nothing but the 
best, and, of course, the thing makes a nice souvenir. Some ought to be saved to 
present to the next of kin of those who died. 


{From the Boston Post, February 1, 1953) 


Prope May Hear From “Smack” GI's 
By John Kelso, Post Washington correspondent 


WasuHineron, January 31—An_ on-the-spot congressional investigation of 
Operation Smack was held out as a possibility tonight. 

Congressman Clare E. Hoffman, of Michigan, declared he would ask the House 
Armed Services Committee, which is probing the costly show-off raid on Spud 
Hill, to take evidence from the men who participated in the attack. 

No sooner had Hoffman made known his intention than Congressman John W. 
MeCormack, of Massachusetts, assistant Democratic floor leader, said he thought 
Hoffman’s proposed request was ‘‘very good.” 

“The best evidence on Operation Smack,’? Congressman McCormack said, 
“would come from the men themselves—those who participated in the engage- 
ment.” 

Neither Hoffman nor MeCormack are members of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, but both are powerful figures in Congress. Hoffman is a Republican. 

What action the committee will take on the Hoffman request could not be deter- 
mined tonight. Congressman Dewey Short, of Missouri, the committee chairman, 
Was not available for comment. 

Whether Hoffman will ask that Congressmen travel to Korea to interrogate 
soldiers who fought in Operation Smack could not be ascertained. 

But presumably he had such a trip in mind—either that or bringing some of the 
soldiers back to Washington. 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, arrived by 
plane from Korea today, and promptly said he was ‘‘frankly shocked” at the 
reaction to Operation Smack. 

He said that the raid, for which timetables were provided observing guest 
generals and war correspondents, was a ‘‘a perfectly sound and legitimate raid.” 

He said he was astonished that anyone would think Gen. James A. Van Fleet, 
the kighth Army commander, would expend lives in a demonstration, 

“T cannot emphasize too strongly.’’ Collins said, “that General Van Fleet is 
more concerned over any operation that causes the loss of a single life than anyone 
except a parent or relative of a man.” 

Van Fleet’s headquarters has denied the attack on Spud Hill was any staged 
show. 

COLLINS TO TESTIFY 


General Collins will testify before the House Armed Services Committee 
on Tuesday at 10 a. m., when it is expected, he will present the army’s side of 
Operation Smack forcefully. The hearing will be open. 

The only New England member of the committee on Capital Hill today— 
Congressman Charles P. Nelson, of Maine—said he would ‘‘most certainly 
cross-examine the general.” 
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General Collins, who arrived at the airport shortly after S a. m., said further. 
“Frankly, I was shocked that the report from a single observer made such an 
on the American people.” 

Vhen he was asked about the timetable which had a colored front cover, he 
said that the public-relations officer who distributed the document was ‘simply a 
young man doing his best.”’ 

It was learned from reliable sources that Operation Smack had been intended 
in actualitvy—as a somewhat classie demonstration of the effeetiveness of close 
air support. 

PLANS FOULED UP 


It was revealed that only two platoons of enemy forces were dug in at the top of 
Spud Hill. The intention had been to smack the hill from the air, wiping out 
the enemy, or most of it, and then order tanks up the hill, to be followed by 
infantrymen., 

The plans—with select observers in attendance —became fouled. Of the approx- 
imately 150 infantrymen who were ordered up the hill, 61 of them were casualties. 
Three were killed. 

Congressman Short, it was reported, will confer privately with General Collins 
on Monday, a day before the general's appearance on Capitol Hiil. 

There might be other developments on Operation Smack prior to the general's 
formal appearance on Tuesday, inasmuch as some committee members are arriving 
in Washington Monday morning to take part in the Tuesday hearing. 

Among them will be Congressman Philip J. Philbin, of Massachusetts, who has 
declared that he wants to know if any of the ‘‘programs,”’ which reportedly were 
printed up several days in advance of the attack, fell into enemy hands, accounting 
for the 4% hours of bitter fighting. 

Other committee members will ask the general if movies were made of Operation 
Smack. 

CASUALTY LIST HELD 

Meanwhile Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts, chairman 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, said tonight she had been unsuceessful 
in trying to obtain the names of the casualties. 

Senators from all New England States also failed in their efforts to obtain such 
a list from the Pentagon. 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, indicated he accepted the official Army point of view on 
Operation Smack. 

The White House maintained a‘*no comment” silence. 

Mr Horrman. Quite naturally, many of us were concerned about 
this. As chairman of the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, which has a check on expenditures, it fell within our jurisdiction, 
had we thought it advisable, to have held a hearing; but instead of 
staging a publicity stunt and falling into the same errors which resulted 
because of the young man’s efforts along publicity lines abroad, a 
privileged resolution was introduced; there are no apologies for any 
questions asked in that resolution. 

All sorts of statements, as indicated by the chairman, have been 
made. For example, here is a wire which was sent to me: 

Dear GENERAL: Am sending vou an armehair with which vou can continue 
to run the war in Korea. Promotion to six stars to follow. 

I doubt if I would be confirmed by the Senate. 

It does not follow, however, that because of the criticism—and the 
press carried the story that some Army officer in Korea said that my 
introduction of the resolution was a super publicity stunt—that 
Members of Congress who represent their people should or will be 
stopped from asking questions, because, after all, officers conducting 
wars do make mistakes. At least that is my understanding from my 
reading of history. I do recall that General Grant, a great general, 
to the day of bis death regretted the last order for the assault on Cold 
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Harbor, where 10,000 men, according to bis own statement, were 
killed in a needless assault within 1 hour. : 

No one criticizes the Army for mistakes. They will continue to 
make them just as we do. 

Before I get to that, let me give you the other side of the story. I 
might say that here [exhibiting document] | have perhaps 50 letters. 
Some of them are from mothers, and, of course, we all know what they 
write. Then there are some from individuals who have served in the 
war, either this war or other wars, who have expressed their sentiments. 

Here is a wire which seems to me to be the most reasonable of all 
the communications I have received. It is from Charleston, W. Va. 

The American people are no doubt glad that you have introduced a resolution 
in the United States Congress concerning Operation Smack. The American 
people are quite disturbed, as vou well know, about the entire Korean situation. 
I might add there something else that we all know. This war—lI 
cannot say “unfortunately,” but this war is not a popular war. 

The American people are quite disturbed, as you well know, about the entire 
Korean situation. That was well demonstrated in the election of President 
Eisenhower. In the face of all the loss of soldiers and the tough battle conditions, 
to be confronted in the press with Operation Smack, it would certainly appear 
that the commanders in the field are not too much concerned as to the final out- 
come of a deplorable situation, and, further, they appear to place very little value 


on the soldier’s life, 

Let me add there I do not agree with that at all, but that is an atti- 
tude which is widespread throughout the country. It is very difficult 
to make apparent. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, it is born of ignorance. 

Mr. Horrman. What is that? 

The Cuatrman. A statement like that is born of ignorance. 

Mr. Horrman. Is born of what? 

The CuHarrMAN. Ignorance. Only an ignoramus would make such 
a statement, and you cannot answer ignorance any more than you 
can logic. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not agree that the throught or opinion is 
wholly due to ignorance. No one knows it all. That plus the fact 
that a great many people do not see anything to be gained in this 
particular war to contain communism, when the Communists have 
been harbored here in Washington for the last 8 vears. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, let us not get into a debate. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, but you made the statement and it was 
not quite complete. 

The CHarrMaAN. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Plus also the fact that while they are fighting for 
free nations we do not have it here at home. 

I will try to be brief, and I will try not to argue, but I would rather 
argue here before this little group than to fill the record with some 
facts that are not so pleasant. I am trying to keep it down. 

The CuarrmMan. We are very happy to have you with us this 
morning. 
gg ES Yes; I know. I realize the circumstances which 
make my visit pleasant. 

Regardless of what the generals— 


Out of deference to the chairman I will not read that, and I will not 
put it in the record, unless I change my mind. 
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The American people know full well that the operation was planned— 


I will not read the rest of it. I will let you read it. It is better 
{handing document to General Collins]. 

If vou would like to hear them, I have a couple of other letters from 
individuals who were in certain raids. I do not personally know the 
writer of this one: 

Well, we still have our little emperors. What is most tragic is that they are 
using their own flesh and blood for their decisions. I was a platoon leader, 
Forty-fifth Division, for 6 months in Korea. I did not claim to have a9 knowledge 
of small operations, of course, but it did not take me long to become convineed 
that a large percent of the operations such as this attack— 

And of course he had no personal knowledge about this »ae. Nor does 
General Collins for he was not there either 


risks lives unnecessarily. 


Then he goes on and makes a request about some of the generals. 
Now, here is a letter from a man I know, from my own district: 
Since you will get plenty of criticism from the War Department, I would like to 

put in a hearty word of thanks to you for speaking out against the recent Army 

assault on Spud Hill. 

He was not there on operation Smack and does not know anything 

about that but he was in Korea and he does know something about 

some of the operations. I quote: 

They will say you were not there and therefore you just do not understand, but 
believe me you understand much more than they do— 

I do not know whom he means by ‘‘they.”” Maybe it is the re- 

porters— 

because you are concerned with saving lives of Americans from needless waste, 

and there has been so much of that in this war. Do you remember listening kindiy 

to me at the Hotel Hastings, just before election last fall? I had been in Korea, 
and after seeing so many of the foolish and unnecessary actions that took place 

I just had to tell someone. 

You were good enough to listen; I even wrote you about the ammunition 
shortage, but beyond that it is mighty heartening to hear a voice raised as was 
yours where it will hurt the ones responsible. * * * 

Don’t let up and don’t let them browbeat you with that ‘‘vou wouldn't under- 
stand” attitude. 

Unfortunately this time is only an example of what goes on * * *, because 
you see your accomplishment will amount to making them more eareful in the 
future. * * * 

I will tell you briefly what he said to me last fall. He had been an 
artillery commander. They were rationed on 75-millimeter ammuni- 
tion. He was up in front. Some of his men had gone out, and in 
defending and protecting those men this man, the writer of this 
letter, had used more ammunition than had been allotted to him. 
Now, when they say there is not any rationing of ammunition, some 
of these people who have come back know better, or at least they think 
they do. He was called on the carpet because he had used his reserve 
supply. 

Now, I can understand why the officers who were not out there 
in that advance position could say he had used too much, but the 
men who were out there and the officers, had they been out there, 
would not have made that criticism. You know if you had been 
there or if I had been there, I would have wanted them to use all they 
had, if it were necessary. 
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General Couns. Could I interject? 

Mr. Horrman. | know the answer. They might need it the next 
day. 

General Coxiins. No, sir. It is standard orders that any unit 
can use any amount of ammunition to repel an attack at any time. 
That has been the case in Korea from the beginning. 

Mr. Horrman. That is fine. I only regret that this young man 
who was out there who was directing the fire did not get it. That 
may be one of the things that is inevitable. Nor is he the only one 
who complains. Note the later statement from the Washington 
Post. 

General Couiins. Maybe so, but those are the instructions. 

Mr. Horrmayn. Yes. But you cannot shoot instructions at an 
enemy who ts killing our men. 

While we are talking about that, | do not know what the instrue- 
tions were about clothing. Will vou pass that up to the members 
{handing document to committee]? There is an article from next 
Saturday’s Collier’s. Read it. I will ask to have it put in the record, 

(The article appears at the end of Mr. Hoffman’s testimony.) 

Mr. Horrman. It shows, although everyone knew that winter was 
coming, that on casualties from the weather they were more than from 
the actual fighting. 

General Couuins. [| just have to protest that. 

Mr. Horrman. Here {handing article to General Collins}. 

General Coutuins. I do not care what Collier’s says. I know better 
than that. 

The CuatrmMan. | hope that the gentleman from Michigan will 
confine himself to the resolution which is under consideration. 

Mr. Horrman. I will try to do that. Perhaps if it is important we 
can have the author give the source of the information. [I was not 
there. Perhaps General Collins was. 

Mr. Price. The general was going to answer that statement. I 
think he should be permitted to answer that statement. 

Mr. Horrman. Surely, 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

General Couiins. Our troops in Korea today are the best-clothed 
troops in my judgment that have ever gone into action. | have had 
no single report that had any validity to it whatever that our troops 
had not received their full winter clothing long before the operations 
came. It is entirely possible that some soldier may have lost his 
equipment temporarily, or something of that character, but I assure 
you that full winter clothing of the very finest kind was gotten to 

Corea for every man over there long before the winter period set in. 

Mr. Horrman. Gotten to the front lines? 

General Couiins. Yes, sir; the very front lines, right out front. 

The CuHarrmMan. I merely want to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that members of this committee who have been out there 
and who have to be shown, as Missourians have to be shown, can tell 
you that nowhere have they ever visited men on the front where they 
were not only the best-clothed but the best-fed, and where vou have 
the highest spirit of morale, higher than we found in Korea. We do 
not have to read newspaper accounts or read from a book, as the 
gentleman is now doing. 
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Mr. Horrman. Allright. Neither vou nor any Member of Congress 
was up in the Chosen Reservoir fighting where this matter that the 
gentleman referred to took place. 1 do not want any controversy 
about it, but I do not propose to be put in the wrong just because | 
call your attention to an article which will be read by I do not know 
how many hundreds of thousands of our people. 

Now, I am not reading from a book. 1 did not read from a book. 

The CuarrMan. You are getting ready to. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. Spill it. 

Mr. Horrman. There is nothing to spill. [| am just giving vou 
something that is stated here. This foreword was written by Oliver 
P. Smith, Major General, United States Marine Corps, for this book. 
I am not trying to quote from this book to bear out the statement | 
made. I realize it would not be possible to get everything the men 
need up front. We all know that. But if you want to read, The New 
Breed, it may be interesting. 

If the committee cares to take the atiitude, which is not the one 
taken by the general, that nobody ever makes a mistake in connection 
with war, that no one who wears a uniform can ever make a mistake, 
that is all right with me, that is vour business. Let me tell vou what 
this former marine, who was there, that is in Korea, said 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coie. Would the gentleman not tell us that the book he is 
referring to relates to a period 2 or 3 years ago, rather than the oe 
casion as described by General Collins? They are talking about dif- 
ferent siiuations. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not think tt relates to 2 or 3 vears ago. Two, 
mavbe. It has nothing to do with operation Smack. 

Mr. Coie. That book relates to the situation early in Korea. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuairman. Mr. Miller of California. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairmen, the article in Collier's says: 

But one out of five in the winter of 1950-51 was a victim of frostbite and 
exposure, 

The Korean War’s first quadruple amputee was a frostbite ease. We 
know that. That was in 1950-51. 

Mr. Horrman. Does it not carry the statement that the men up 
there had more casualties from the weather than from arms? 

General Cotuins. No, sir; it does not. It definitely does not. 

The author wrote: ‘‘We face the conclusion that the thermometer put more 
American troops out of action than did enemy aetion.”’ 

Mr. Horrman. All right. We will skip it then. Call in the fellow 
who wrote for Collier’s. I do not claim to have personal knowledge. 
I just know what I read and what I see. 

The Cuatrman. We are not going back to 1951. We are going 
back to a week ago. Let us stick to it. 

Mr. Horrman. Does anyone who is on the committee, find any 
fault with the questions in the resolution of inquiry? 

The Cuatrmen. No. I am glad the gentleman introduced the 
resolution. He was disturbed, as all of us are. I am not criticizing 
the resolution. JT am glad he did. I think he is satisfied, from what 
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he has heard since introducing the resolution, that the committee 
would be justified in tabling it. 

Mr. Horrman, All right, I will continue this letter. 

The CuairmMen. It has served its purpose. 

Mr. Horrman. | get the cussing. That is all right. 

But just let me read: 

You were good enough to listen. I wrote vou about the ammunition shortage, 
but beyond that it is mighty heartening to hear— 
the rest of it is personal, but this man tells a story he knew about, 
not about somebody else. It will be imserted at the end of my 
statement. 

Talking about the attitude now, of course, we are all supporting 
the officers just as we are the men. There is no question about that. 
But that does not mean that we have no right to make inquiries as 
to whether they are being supplied with either weapons, clothing, or 
food. All through the Civil War there was a congressional com 
mittee that felt free to savy something about the Civil War. 

I recall that at Selfridge Field there was an officer who shot that 
colored gentleman. What did he get? The gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Mr. Shafer I think, investigated that one. Well, he got a demo- 
tion in rank. 

Now, Lam not objecting and I am not criticizing the taking of 
pictures. Look. Here are three of those volumes, the official records 
of the Marine Corps. There are pictures of the actual fighting of 
the operation, and they are very valuable, and they have to have 
them if they wish to improve their methods. What I was trying to 
learn was whether these pictures which were taken over there were 
taken for the benefit of the services, or whether someone is going to 
make a movie for propaganda purposes. That is a legitimate in- 
quiry. 

The CHarrMan, Not only legitimate, but Jaudable. Laudable. 
We thank the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Horrman. So I think vou have my attitude on it. 

Let me repeat: A mistake was made. The first one apparently 
was made over there in the form of the notice put out. The second 
was made by the press. Certainly our people are going to inquire 
as to the truth of the news stories as time goes on. I think the 
services should be grateful for having the situation brought to a head. 

The Cnarrman. We want to thank vou. 

Mr. Horrman. So our people will go along and support the war. 

The CuarrMan. We want to thank the gentleman for being on 
his toes. He is always alert. I think it is good and healthy for the 
military to let them know they are at all times under civilian control. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. And our resolution did not call for any 
moving pictures and television or anything of that kind. It was a 
simple resolution of inquiry. 

The Cuarrman. Might I ask the gentleman if he is satisfied now 
with the explanation that has been given? What further inquiry 
does the gentleman feel would be necessary or justified? 

Mr. Horrman. If the questions asked in the resolution are answered, 
I am not posing as a critic or an expert. I am just asking them. 
When I see the record I will tell you then if Lam not. I will introduce 
another one or take it up on the floor. 
Thank vou, each one of vou individually. 
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{Article by Peter Kalischer, Collier’s, February 7, 1953] 
WINTER WARFARE 


__ Fifteen wounded against scores of frostbites. Red China’s entry into the 
Korean war may have surprised some of our military experts, but it was the cold, 
as inevitable as a date on the calendar, that really caught them with their winter 
pants down. Neither the men nor their machines were ready for winter war. 

No one knows how many Americans died in no man’s land—or were captured— 
simply because they couldn’t cope with the weather. But. official’records show 
that 6,000 hospitalized casualties, one out of every five in the winter of 1950-51, 
were victims of frostbite or exposure (the Korean war's first quadruple amputee 
was a frostbite case). Add to this record the normal 5-to-1 ratio of minor cold 
injuries treated at first-aid stations and returned to duty within 48 hours and we 
face the conclusion that the thermometer put more American troops out of action 
than did enemy weapons. 

The real shocker to these statistics is that these men suffered in temperafures 
no colder than prevail in many sections of the United States. The icy “retreat, 
hell” march by the Marines from the Changjin Reservoir to the sea was in the 
same latitude as southern Pennsylvania. Yet an army can freeze in Pennsvl- 
vania, as history recalls, and in terms of modern winter warfare our troops in 
Korea were almost as bad off as Washington’s at Valley Forge. 

By the time heavy clothing reached forward units racing for the Yalu River, 
the men were going the other way and often had to burn or abandon stocks en 
route. 

Vehicles were without antifreeze, gasoline and lubricants froze, batteries 
cracked, and jeeps were either thawed out by bonfire and blowtorch, towed with 
their wheels locked or left behind. All the unpreparedness that marked our 
entry into the Korean police action snowballed into one winter of misery and 
discontent, 


[From the Washington Post, Monday, February 9, 1953] 
PropucTIoN oF Risinc, Says 
(By Raymond J. Blair, New York Herald Tribune News Service) 


The Army indicated yesterday it is making progress toward solving ammunition 
shortages in Korea, 

A Pentagon statement revealed that more than 52 million rounds of artillery 
ammunition and 3 billion rounds of smail arms ammunition, valued at 2 billion 
dollars, were produced last vear. 

An Army spokesman said production of artillery shells, whieh have been the 
chief ammunition bottleneck up until now, is reaching the point where combat 
demands in Korea can be met and the Army ean also start building up reserves. 

However, Army sources said the situation is unchanged from December 19, 
when officers at a Pentagon briefing revealed that President Eisenhower, who 
had just returned from Koreas, was dissatisfied with the amount of ammunition 
available there. 

Army sourees said rationing of ammunition was still in effeet in Korea, as it 
was during World War If. The Army says this is standard military procedure 
to prevent waste and that when there is a demand for a larger ration at the front, 
it is granted. 

Yesterday’s statement did not refer to criticism of supplies in Korea, but the 
Army apparently had this in mind. The statement quoted Maj. Gen. EB. L. 
Ford, Army Chief of Ordnance, to the effect that in the 6 months immediately 
following the start of the Korean war, only slightly more than a million round of 
artillery ammunition were produced, while in a similar period last year, production 
totaled over 30 million rounds. 

‘Accurate comparisons between combat requirements now and during World 
War IT are impossible because of the difference in size and scope of the two opera- 
tions,”’ the Army said. ‘‘One marked difference between the two periods, how- 
ever, is the authorized daily rate per gun per day of ammunition expenditure. 
In the most important calibers this rate for Korea has been established * * * sev- 
eral times greater than World War II rates.” 

An Army spokesman said artillery shell production was cut back sharply after 
World War II and was started up again a year after the Korean war began. 
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The spokesman said production is now “zooming and we are pushing toward our 
production goals,” after a setback caused by last spring’s steel strike. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, may I ask General Collins two 
questions? 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. General, you referred to the fact that you thought 
a mistake had been made in placing a cover on the operations proce- 
dure, the operations order, as you call it. The mistake to which you 
refer was not a mistake which would have cost the lives of any of our 
men. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY—Resumed 


General Couuins. It had no effect on the operations whatsoever, 
Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. If it were a mistake—and I assume it was, because | 
do not like the thought of dressing up these things, either, like a pro- 
gram to the opera in the evening—it was a psychological mistake that 
did not cost the lives of our men, and did not bring about the wounding 
of any of them. 

General Cotuins. That is correct, sir, 

Mr. Brooks. That is all. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunninGuam. General Collins, I have before me the February 
1, 1953, issue of the Des Moines Sun-Register in which appears an 
interview given by a former lieutenant of the Air Force in Korea. 
I want to read just the first paragraph: 

A Des Moines veteran of air combat in Korea disclosed here Saturady that our 


Air Foree put on shows, too, for Congressmen and visiting officers while he was 
on active duty overseas last summer, 


He goes on and I quote: 
It seemed mostly for show purposes, and it was a pretty expensive proposition, 


1 will ask the general if he knows of such shows having been put on in 
the past, in addition to what is before the committee now, known as 
Operation Smack? 

General Cotiins. Many comparable operations such as this have 
been put on in the past, Mr. Cunninghan, but not for show any more 
than this one was put on for show. 

Mr. CunninGuam. This man is a lieutenant in the Air Force, 
He was over there and he claims they were. 

General Cotiins. I was a lieutenant once myself, and well remember 
it. It was one of the happiest periods of my service, incidentally. 
But, frankly, the point of view of the young man who is in an opera- 
tion—I do not know the particular one this man was referring to 
there—— 

Mr. Cunnincuam. The Seventh Division. 

General Cotiins. He said that he was in the Air Force. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Itis too long to read. 

General Couuins. This man is in the Air Foree which service 
is beyond my responsibility. 

Mr. Cunninauam. You may have the article. 
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General Yes, sir. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. I know of no better way to close this little hearing 
than to read this brief but very valuable contribution offered by the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. Kilday. 

God and the soldier we adore in time of danger, not before. Danger passes 
and all things righted God is ignored, the soldier slighted 

Thank vou, General. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to appear as the author. 
That was quoted by Churchill as coming from a veteran of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s campaign. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cour. 1 should like to ask General Collins about another phase 
of the Korean operations which has nothing to do with Operation 
Smack. 

General Cotuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Cote. But 1 am not sure, General, vou are in a position to 
comment or desire to comment on it. 

What I have in mind is with respect to the report of the court 
martial of a number of American troops because they either retreated 
in the face of fire or they did not advance in the face of fire. Do you 
have in mind the circumstances to which 1 refer? 

General Coutins. Yes, sir. 1 know the situation to which you 
refer, Mr. Cole. It has not reached my office or the Office of the 
Secretary of the Army. As you know, the law prescribes that courts 
martial must be reviewed by the successive echelons of command and 
that particular group of cases, so far as 1 know, has not yet reached 
the Department. 

Mr. Corie. From what do you know were those cases centered in a 
certain regiment? 

General Coutins. Yes, sir; they were in a single regiment. 

Mr. Coir. Was that the Puerto Rican regiment? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. 1 think I should say for the record that I talked with 
the Commissioner from Puerto Rico vesterday about it, and told him 
1 was going to raise this question today, if possible, and he was unable 
to be here because of another meeting. 

General Right, sir. 

Mr. Corr. I am not doing this without his knowledge. 

General Couuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Do you know of any reason or any circumstance that 
explains why this particular group would not fulfill its battle respon- 
sibilities? 

General Couns. Well, let me state that what I am going to say 
now I do not want to have affect my responsibility of later considering 
this particular group of cases. There might be some legal implication 
in that which is bevond my ken. 1 am not a lawyer. 

1 will say this: The Sixty-fifth Infantry when it first went to Kores 
was a very well trained and very ably led unit. 1t distinguished itself 
in action. It is inevitably the case that as those men who were more 
experienced left the unit under rotation and it obtained newer men 
who did not understand English, for example, as well as the original 
group did, and whose officers were less experienced than the original 
group, it should lose a certain amount of its battle efficiency. I have 
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no doubt that whatever disability this unit had could be traceable 
largely to those conditions. 

Mr. Coun. And not to any latent lack of courage on the part of 
the individuals themselves? 

General Couuins. I would agree with that. The Puerto Ricans 
have proven in action in earlier fighting in Korea that they are gallant 
people and that they will fight just as well as anyone else if they are 
properly trained and properly led. 

Mr. Coie. Now, do you know whether there has been a change in 
the commanding officer personnel of that regiment? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; there have been some changes in per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Coe. With respect to their language facility, originally, no 
doubt, the commanding officers could speak Spanish as well as English 
very fluently, and probably the troops could. Now, has the language 
barrier applied also with respect to commanding officers, as well as 
with respect to the troops? 

General Cotuins. Not wholly; no, sir. Mind you, now, I cannot 
give you very first-hand information on this latter point, but I am 
reasonably certain that quite a few of the officers in the Sixty-fifth 
are still Puerto Rican office rs W ho, needless to say, speak the language 
of their men. 

Mr. Cour. So far as you know now, the circumstance has developed 
because of language difficulties of the troops? 

General Couuins. | would say it was certainly a contributory fac- 
tor, Mr. Cole, but I have not yet had a chance, to consider the case 
itself, and I do not know the precise circumstances. 

Mr. Coir. Well, it was not because of any lack of equipment. 

General Couurns. No, sir; it was definitely not because of a lack of 
equipment or a lack of support of artillery or anything of that sort, 
according to my best advice. 

Mr. Coxe. It could also have been partly due, at least, to a lack 
of sufficient training? 

General Probably so. 

The Cuatrmen. Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman, [ do not want to ask the general any 
questions, but I feel constrained to make a statement in observation 
at this time. 

First of all, I do want to compliment the chairman for the ex- 
peditious manner in which he has brought this whole subject to a 
head and brought it out into the open. I think a very important 
meeting has taken place here this morning, a very important meeting 
which will have a great impact on the future of the Korean war, 
because here we have seen America at its best. We cannot envision 
the chief of staff of any army in Russia coming before the people and 
not only explaining his position but subjecting himself to some of the 
things the general was subjected to this morning which are unfor- 
tunate and yet in the ultimate most fortunate. 

General, if the committee will indulge me, I feel particularly that 
Louisiana has long been proud of you. When the report of this 
meeting gets back to Louisiana and to the American people, and the 
report ‘of the manner in which you have conducted yourself, your 
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forthrightness and your frankness, not only Louisiana, but the entire 
Nation will be more proud of you than ever. 

General Cotiins. Thank you, sir. 

The CuatrMan. We say “amen” to that. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
we shall take up the Davis amendment. The committee will stand 
in recess until that time. 

General Couuins. Thank you, sir. 

(Thereupon, at 11:05 a. m. , Tuesday, February 3, 1953, the hear- 
ing was concluded.) 


